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Foreword 


The history of the Department of the Interior’s involvement with the visual arts 
is a long one. In fact, it preceded the establishment of the Department as such. 
The earliest name that comes to mind in this regard is Thomas L. McKenney, 
who was appointed as the first administrator of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
1824. The Bureau of Indian Affairs, now an Interior agency, was set up as part 
of a proposal to establish a Home Department, which foreshadowed the cre¬ 
ation of the Department of the Interior some 25 years later. 

Mr. McKenney had the foresight to realize that the Indian chieftains 
who came to visit him would not be around in their colorful costumes for long. 
Since there was no such thing as photography in those years, he perceived the 
need to commission artists to paint their portraits, and he acted on his percep¬ 
tion. Even though the portraits cost no more than between $20.00 and $27.00 
each, there was criticism of McKenney within the government for wasting 
money. The question “Who needs art?” is by no means a new one. But 
McKenney persisted, and he won his point. 

The famous early surveyors of the largely “terra incognita” West— 
Hayden, King, Wheeler and Powell, all engaged artists to accompany them on 
their perilous expeditions. They knew the old cliche “a picture is worth a thou¬ 
sand words” as well as we do today; they knew that descriptions of what they 
saw would scarcely be believed by people back east unless their words were 
accompanied by graphic portrayals. So the artists went along—at great physical 
risk—and most of them made it back, bringing with them depictions in oils, 
watercolors, and pen and ink drawings that are capable of astonishing us even 
now. We can only conjecture as to the effect of these graphic descriptions on 
the artists’ contemporaries. But we do know that the discoveries of these early 
surveyors, backed up by the artists’ visual records, led to the realization that 
new agencies of government were needed to deal with the vast resources of our 
frontier lands, and before very long most of these new agencies became amal¬ 
gamated into the Department of the Interior. 

The career of Thomas Moran, perhaps the most celebrated painter of all 
those connected with the early surveys, spanned the period before and after the 
creation of the Department. Moran’s paintings of the Yellowstone were instru- 


mental in the passage of legislation making Yellowstone our first National Park 
in 1872, when Columbus Delano was Secretary of the Interior. Once the ice 


was broken and the precedent established, the passage of additional legislation 


creating other National Parks from time to time was comparatively simple. The 


effectiveness of Moran’s paintings lived after him. Some of his paintings of the 
Grand Canyon were hanging in the Rotunda of the Capitol Building in Wash¬ 


ington when the Grand Canyon National Park was established in 1919, while 
Franklin K. Lane was Secretary of the Interior. 

Perhaps the best known programs involving the Department of the Inte¬ 
rior, as well as many other Federal agencies, with the visual arts took place dur¬ 


ing the 1930’s. The Interior Building is rich in murals commissioned under the 


Fine Arts Program of the U.S. Treasury during that period. Viewing these 


murals is a constant reminder to us of how the Federal government and visual 


artists can work hand in hand to the mutual benefit of each. 

So in sponsoring this Department of the Interior Bicentennial art exhi¬ 
bition I can lay no claim to being an innovator. I can, however, say that I am 
happy to have the opportunity of following in the footsteps of my predecessors 
in supporting an exhibition of this type. 

The works of art in this exhibition are well able to speak for themselves; 
so also are the poets, the art historian, and the painter who have written essays 
and poems for this publication. I sincerely hope you enjoy this catalogue, and 
that it will be a memorable addition to your collection as a representation of 
American art. 



Thomas S. Kleppe 
Secretary of the Interior 


Painting America First 


Robert Rosenblum 

T_J 

A A istories of American painting written after 1976 may provide quite a jolt for 
those who thought that Stieglitz and the Armory Show had forever shut and locked the 
doors on the 19th century. Could 1876 be alive and well in 1976? Can the spirits of 
Cole and Inness, Kensett and Bierstadt be resurrected? 

These are some of the questions that this exploratory exhibition will trigger, for 
the pictures here offer a virtual stocktaking of those current styles and attitudes which, 
against the grain of abstract art, still want a one-to-one dialogue between things 
painted and things seen. Thanks to happy governmental inspiration, the American 
artist has once more been wed to the American scene, confronted here with the sur¬ 
prisingly diverse range of Americana that falls under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of the Interior—not only the remains of the American wilderness, but also the prime¬ 
val animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, lumber mills, dams, forts, colonial mar¬ 
ketplaces, city playgrounds, even trash incinerators. Choosing their own subjects from 
this repertory, some 45 artists were sent off to look and to paint. Their esthetic coloni¬ 
zation of the 50 states extended from Alaskan mountains to the Everglades, from 
Hawaiian water gardens to the Cape Cod shore, from Palm Springs to the Appalachian 
Trail. For some of the artists, these commissions were, geographically speaking, unad¬ 
venturous, involving sites within the familiar territory of their own landscape experi¬ 
ence: Jane Freilicher at the Morton Wildlife Refuge in the Hamptons; the late Fairfield 
Porter on the coast at Acadia National Park, Maine; Neil Welliver at the Moosehorn 
Wildlife Refuge in the woods of Maine. But for others, the leap from their usual city 
walls to the unbounded American landscape must have been breathtaking. There was 
Philip Pearlstein, baking in the sun at the Canyon de Chelly; John Button, trekking 
alone for days to get to the giant redwoods; Ben Schonzeit and Lowell Nesbitt, survey¬ 
ing together the Continental Divide; Vincent Arcilesi, pitching his easel against the 
winds in the Grand Canyon. Such peregrinations of artist-explorers stir up American 
memories of almost exactly a century ago, not only of those painters—Moran, 

Church, Bierstadt—who tried to contain in rectangular canvases the uncontainable 
expanses of the West, but also of those intrepid photographers of the 1870’s—Jackson, 
Russell, O’Sullivan, Watkins, Muybridge—who were determined, on their arduous 


expeditions, to document the Book of Genesis landscape that so challenged inherited 
European experiences of measurable time and space. And these farflung commissions 
parallel, at least in impulse, the efforts of our recent earthwork artists—Heizer, Smith- 
son, de Maria—to reestablish connections with the primal American scene. 

The insistent fascination of this anthology of a freshly documented America 
lies in the constant dialogue—at times harmonious, at times discordant—between the 
past and the present, the 19th and the 20th centuries. It is tonic to see revived, while 
they last, the traditions of recording those indigenous American facts that compelled 
the attention of so many 19th-century artists. Consider, for instance, the show’s quar¬ 
tet of American fauna pictures, whose specimens look so refreshingly unlike most of 
the things artists choose to paint in the 1970’s. For one, there is Ellen Lanyon’s mural¬ 
sized reconstruction of wildlife in an Everglades swamp, where wood ibis, water turkey, 
and alligator in their natural habitat recall Audubon’s own close-eyed blend of exact¬ 
ing scientific illustration of textbook accuracy and a patterned linear elegance. Or, 
choosing a broader style and a more disarming angle, there is Alex Katz’s alternately 
heroic and comic rear-end view of a Maine moose staring insouciantly from the sprawl¬ 
ing landscape to the curious spectator. Another tradition of zoological description is 
revived in the profile rendering on white ground of other threatened native species: 
Don Nice’s hair-by-hair account of a buffalo in South Dakota (coincidentally, the 
emblem of the Department of the Interior) or William Allan’s scale-by-scale rendering 
of a sockeye salmon in Alaska. These records of what was here before the Europeans 
include even the American Indian population (the Bureau of Indian Affairs is part of 
the Department of the Interior), with results—Fritz Scholder’s Indian chief, Willard 
Midgette’s Navajo powwow—that extend in the 1970’s an American pictorial ancestry 
that goes back to George Catlin in the 19th century or, for that matter, to the first 
documentation of Indian life by John White in Virginia in the 1580’s. 

But it is above all landscape that dominates the show. Today, of course, the 
concept of “landscape” may even include the technological wonders, especially the 
dams that, within the context of rock and river, can often transform the West into an 
American version of the Valley of the Kings. Thus, both George Nick and Robert Bir- 
melin view dams along the Columbia River in a two-part sequence—morning and eve¬ 
ning—that weds these hydroelectric wonders to the dawn-to-dusk cycles of American 
nature as indissolubly as Monet fuses Rouen Cathedral with the changing light of 
France. And John Button, in his crushing view from below of the Shasta Dam spillway, 
recreates technology as almost an American antiquity, the California equivalent of a 
pre-Columbian pyramid looming against a limpid blue sky. It is this numbing scale, 
whether in dams or in still virgin landscape, that is reaffirmed throughout the show, 


the scale we already know both in the 19th-century terms of Church and his contem¬ 
poraries and in the 20th-century translations of Marin, O’Keeffe and Hartley. These 
traditions are overtly perpetuated in the abundance of Sublime views: Lowell Nesbitt’s 
four-part Cinemascope discovery of Shangri-La purity at the Continental Divide; 

Johan Sellenraad’s panoramic vista of Tanguy-like canyonlands in Utah; Susan Shat¬ 
ter’s giant watercolor recording of another science-fiction vista along the Colorado 
River; Vincent Arcilesi’s bird’s-eye surveys of the Grand Canyon; Roy Schnacken- 
berg’s mountain-climber triumph atop Mt. Brooks, Alaska. Even Wayne Thiebaud’s 
more casual view of literally cliff-hanging trees at Yosemite has a sublime scale, as if the 
ghost of Bierstadt were haunting the California Pop scene. These are all works that 
stun the urban spectator with a rush of sheer vastness and unpolluted air. 

In most of these works, the mood is one of exhilarating adventure and head¬ 
clearing oxygenation; but some explore more brooding mysteries. Mountains yield to 
sky in William Allan’s moody immersion in the uncharted fluidities of darkening cloud 
formations, as they do in Alfred Leslie’s menacing invasion of fog and cloud at the edge 
of a western Massachusetts abyss that engulfs a tiny airplane, shaking our belief in the 
primacy of gravity and terrestrial matter. There are works, too, that confront one more 
quietly with the facts of New-World time. John Button’s uncannily still giant redwoods 
only slowly reveal their scale vis-a-vis the minuscule streambed below, finally disclos¬ 
ing their identity as awesome relics of a prehistoric age. Similarly, Philip Pearlstein’s 
records of the ruins of cliff-dwellers in the Canyon de Chelly create, in their slow and 
painstaking description of the accumulation of rock and clay, an equally strange sense 
of American pre-history, where geological and troglodytic ghosts conjure up a mythic 
world of elementary power. And Vija Celmins’ exquisitely detailed and mysterious 
document of the relics of tidewater glaciers both rises and falls, in its four-part presen¬ 
tation, with the slow and haunting tempo of Ice Age time. 

But not all of these landscapes are so frighteningly primeval in their grandeur. 
Many, in fact, seem inhabited by the spirits of our 19th-century ancestors who began 
to tame these virgin forests. Fairfield Porter’s idyll of Maine sea and rock may be sav¬ 
age, but it is still hospitable enough to include the human figure (as is also often the 
case in Winslow Homer’s interpretations of the same coastal sites). Daniel Lang’s 
hushed contemplations of the Columbia River Valley in Washington or Robert Jor¬ 
dan’s corners and heights of the Appalachian Trail in New Hampshire project a lumi¬ 
nous, thoroughly habitable Eden, in which the serenely pervasive light of a Kensett or 
a Fitz Hugh Lane seems to have survived the rigors of the 20th century. And in Neil 
Welliver’s light-flecked immersion in the dense woods of a Maine wildlife refuge, or in 
Jane Freilicher’s comfortably domesticated and sun-dappled union of Long Island’s low 


sky, flat horizon, and wet and verdant earth, the ideals of American Impressionism still 
look worth pursuing. Rackstraw Downes also perpetuates the 19th century in his 
Romantic view of the coke works in the river bed near Pittsburgh, which recaptures 
the gloom of early industrial blight: framed in a landscape as pastoral as a Constable is a 
view of what Blake called “Satanic mills,” a grimy cluster of factories whose exhaust 
pollutes earth and sky. 

Although most paintings here, with their direct perceptions and their styles 
that offer only slightly edited varieties of on-the-spot realism, would suggest that 
America—and American art—have barely changed since the 19th century, there are 
also ecological, technological, and esthetic exceptions that locate us more obviously in 
the 1970’s. Some artists, for instance, have transformed their documentations into 
worlds of private, even fantastic rumination. Hawaiian commissions in particular seem 
to have quickened almost Surrealist imaginations, as in Ann McCoy’s underwater view 
of coral reefs or Joseph Raffael’s immersion in iridescent waterlily ponds that seem to 
merge late Monet with microphotography. Janet Fish, too, explores the wonders of 
intensely close-up vision, substituting for her usual glittering supermarket glassware a 
group of equally light-refracting mineral samples from the U.S. Geological Survey that 
are both literal in their description (the classification number is included on the speci¬ 
men) and magical in their magnification, as in a jeweler’s glass, of crystalline colors. 

No less otherworldly are Jack Beal’s eerie pastels of sites in Virginia ranging from 
Mt. Vernon to a strip mine, works in which a drawing technique of unmodulated color 
on a dark gray paper ground can metamorphose, for instance, George Washington’s 
vegetable garden into a dreamlike environment that hovers somewhere between chil- 
dren’s-book illustrations and Samuel Palmer. 

Jack Beal’s Virginia mine may have a never-never-land quality, but other pic¬ 
tures in the exhibition are poker-faced before the eyesores and/or glories of the 20th- 
century landscape. Sidney Goodman coolly transcribes the spectacular ugliness of a 
trash incinerator digesting assorted junk in a dazzling chemical holocaust. And John 
Clem Clarke records the banal industrial fact of a lumbermill in a painting which fuses 
forest, factory, logs, and water in a silvery, beady, photo-derived stenciled image. Such 
paintings may seem matter-of-fact before the world of industry, but others can take an 
optimistic, even futuristic turn before the wonders of 20th-century technology. So it is 
with Nancy Graves’s enormous polyptych mural which celebrates an astronaut’s-eye 
view of nature revealed by ERTS (Earth Resources Technology Satellite). Scanning 
the U.S. from East to West, she constructs a timely extra-terrestrial concept of nature 
derived from the barely conceivable altitudes of satellite photography. The startling 
coincidence of what at first seems to be only a complex mix of diverse abstract lan- 


guages with what in fact are the scientific means of the topographical recording of 
North American earth and sky is Graves’s mind-and-eye expanding challenge to our 
thoughts about the seemingly unbridgeable gulf between abstraction and nature. 
Indeed, she suggests that nature may no longer be definable in the terms still accepted 
by the other artists in the show. 

In the end, though, it is the stubborn, indisputable truths of the Photo-Realists 
that deal the most subversive blows to the exhibition’s general impression that a 19th- 
century view of America can still be preserved. The oil-and-water clashes of past and 
present are harshest in Richard Estes’ and Robert Bechtle’s shrill ironies. Estes, an Eas¬ 
terner, does it in architectural terms, choosing to paint the colonial restorations near 
Philadelphia’s Independence Square within their true urban context. Dwarfed by high- 
rise office buildings and viewed at the end of a long commercial street gleaming with 
cold light reflected in plate glass and metal, Estes’ diminutive 18th-century brick build¬ 
ings become anachronistic relics of a buried American past. Bechtle, a Westerner, 
blasphemes in turn the 19th-century American Garden of Eden by recording a breath¬ 
taking view of Palm Springs as an incidental backdrop which is almost completely 
blocked from sight by the ubiquitous American truth of the rear end of the parked 
family car and the wife and kids at awkward ease before the tourist’s-eye view of 
artist-photographer-husband. 

Yet the camera-lens vision preferred by so many artists of the 1970’s need not 
entirely rule out 18th- and 19th-century beauty. Ben Schonzeit, facing the Continen¬ 
tal Divide with a camera as his sketch pad, demonstrates that the mountain grandeurs 
of a Bierstadt are capable of unexpected revitalization in photo-realist terms. His tran¬ 
scription from photo to canvas catches the sharp-focus wonder of geology and botany 
as well as the soft-focus sweep of miles-wide, miles-high vistas. And by joining in a 
diptych two disparate but related views of the Western and Eastern sides of the Divide, 
each 7 feet square, he creates a vertiginous collision of double amplitude that freshly 
captures what the Department of the Interior is trying to preserve. 

Once again, then, this exhibition proves that art is capable of making us feel 
and see more acutely the world around us, a kind of pulse-reading of the way things are 
now. We should therefore applaud loudly this grand Washingtonian scheme of calling 
in so many artists for help in reconsidering the American scene in 1976. Is it too much 
to hope that, after the flurry of the Bicentennial year, the U.S. Government will con¬ 
tinue to give artists the chance to re-examine America and to show us what they find? 


Inclusive Painting 


Neil Welliver 


^ t was a requirement of the painters in this exhibition that the subjects of their efforts 
must pertain to the work and programs of one or another of the agencies in the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior. Since so many of these programs have to do with publicly owned 
lands, it is natural that landscape painting is here predominant. That the exhibition 
coincides with a new assessment of nature by American painters makes it an important 
occasion. 

When viewing these pictures, one cannot help but reflect that the unspoiled 
lands in which they were painted are all that remains of the primal continent. The 
Indian cultures with their highly developed symbiosis between man and nature were 
cruelly destroyed as the European imprint was pressed upon this land. In contrast, we 
as a people have lost touch with the physical and natural world. It is almost incom¬ 
prehensible that we have so ravaged and despoiled this continent in the name of prog¬ 
ress and profit. 

This state of affairs is no cause for celebration on our 200th anniversary, for it is 
largely the fault of a deeply ingrained tendency to perceive atomistically. Our percep¬ 
tions are colored by—in fact, predicated on—a preconception that there is a job to be 
done. To “groove” on nature in its entirety, simply because it is marvelous, is for us a 
lost art. We feel it is our responsibility to put nature to work, to create it in our own 
image, that image having been created by the tube and early formative years dedicated 
to the nurturing of analytical reasoning. Analytical processes, so necessary to a highly 
developed technology, are anathema to nature, for they deal with the assembly of parts 
and not with the whole. It is in our case a cultural disease that we are unable to per¬ 
ceive ourselves as part of nature because our capacity for whole perceptions has com¬ 
pletely atrophied. 

This cultural need to atomize has been a strong force in painting, too, in this 
century. The drive to reduction of subject and form has been pervasive in Western 


imagery since Cezanne. Reductive pursuits have, in fact, become the Academy of 
American painting. This compartmentalized approach to iconography is so assimilated 
and codified that its tenets are taught aspiring young artists in 50-minute classes. 

There are several generations of artists, art historians, and curators who have 
become so conditioned as to require reductive images to stimulate their perceptions; 
they will find this show confusing, for this group of painters has forged a critical change 
of emphasis. 

The pictures shown here constitute the vanguard of American painting; they 
question the codification of the reductive academy with the same authority and sense 
of direction with which the Armory show set the stage for the past 50 years. 

Many of these painters have been seen in the recent past in “New Realist” 
shows. While some of these exhibitions have been fine, they have largely missed the 
point that these new pictures did not represent a minor shift in what was called the 
“mainstream” of American painting; but rather they stand for a complete reassessment 
of the direction in which things were moving—a reassessment not only in the intellec¬ 
tual, questioning sense but, more importantly, as an active part of the process of paint¬ 
ing. Mistaken too were those exhibitions which sought to particularize some aspect 
(usually minor) of this energy by isolating it and tagging it with an “ism” for a short 
run. Finally, some thought that this was a nineteenth century revival and that a new 
academy would form overnight. This was the most perfect nonsense of all. In this 
respect the few weak moments in this exhibition (and there are few indeed) are those 
pictures which reveal obedience to or nostalgia for nineteenth century pictorial dogma. 
This entire new movement has been profoundly affected by American painting of the 
past three decades. Its relationship to the nineteenth century has to do with the need 
to be inclusive. Its vitality comes from its immediate predecessors. 

The exhibition reveals a new base from which American painting can move for 
a long time. One has only to view the pictures to recognize that it is a broad base from 
which to develop. 

The focus of some of these painters is more specific than others. Light for exam¬ 
ple, may be thematic; but, in virtually all the pictures, the specific line along which the 
painting impulse is pumped is but part of a larger and inclusive attitude toward 
imagery. These pictures are not objects dependent on curatorial arrangement for their 
life, nor are they dependent for their next step on the “logical necessity” of much 
recent criticism. They are not just to be experienced but also reflect experience. The 
“arena” in which they are created is not limited to the canvas but projects into the 


physical and natural world. The seductive facet of painting so eagerly cultivated as a 
whole in recent years has taken its place as a part of a total attitude toward imagery. 

I do not mean to portray these painters as ecologists. Whether they are or are 
not I do not know. The point is simply that we will not see ourselves as part of nature 
until we perceive nature whole. As art determines a culture’s vision, these paintings 
are an important step in that direction. 

In view of artists’ general wariness of government, it is as important as it is 
astonishing that an exhibition of this calibre was conceived in Washington and has 
been carried out with such consummate skill. 

Department of Interior, we salute you! 


Pyrography 


Out here on Cottage Grove it matters. The galloping 
Wind balks at its shadow. The carriages 
Are drawn forward under a sky of fumed oak. 

This is America calling: 

The mirroring of state to state, 

Of voice to voice on the wires, 

The force of colloquial greetings like golden 
Pollen sinking on the afternoon breeze. 

In service stairs the sweet corruption thrives; 

The page of dusk turns like a creaking circular stage in Warren, Ohio. 


If this is the way it is let’s leave, 

They agree, and soon the slow boxcar journey begins, 

Gradually accelerating until the gyrating fans of suburbs 

Enfolding the darkness of cities are remembered 

Only as a recurring tic. And midway 

We meet the disappointed, returning ones, without its 

Being able to stop us in the headlong night 

Toward the nothing of the coast. At Bolinas 

The houses doze and seem to wonder why through the 

Pacific haze, and the dreams alternately glow and grow dull. 

Why be hanging on here? Like kites, circling, 

Slipping on a ramp of air, but always circling? 


But the variable cloudiness is pouring it on, 

Flooding back to you like the meaning of a joke. 

The land wasn’t immediately appealing; we built it 
Partly over with fake ruins, in the image of ourselves: 

An arch that terminates in mid-keystone, a crumbling stone pier 

For laundresses, an open-air theater, never completed 

And only partially designed. How to inhabit 

This place from which the fourth wall is invariably missing, 

As in a stage-set or dollhouse, except by staying as we are, 

In lost profile, facing the stars, with dozens of as yet 
Unrealized projects, and a strict sense 
Of time running out, of evening presenting 
The tactfully folded-over bill? And we fit 
Rather too easily into it, become transparent, 

Almost ghosts. One day 

The birds and animals in the pasture have absorbed 
The color, the density of the surroundings, 

The leaves are alive, and too heavy with life. 


A long period of adjustment followed. 

In the cities at the turn of the century they knew about it 
But were careful not to let on as the iceman and the milkman 
Disappeared down the block and the postman shouted 
His daily rounds. The children under the trees knew it 
But all the fathers returning home 
On streetcars after a satisfying day at the office undid it: 

The climate was still floral and all the wallpaper 

In a million homes all over the land conspired to hide it. 

One day we thought of painted furniture, of how 

It just slightly changes everything in the room 

And in the yard outside, and how, if we were going 

To be able to write the history of our time, starting with today, 

It would be necessary to model all these unimportant details 
So as to be able to include them; otherwise the narrative 
Would have that flat, sandpapered look the sky gets 
Out in the middle west toward the end of summer, 

The look of wanting to back out before the argument 

Has been resolved, and at the same time to save appearances 

So that tomorrow will be pure. Therefore, since we have to do our business 

In spite of things, why not make it in spite of everything? 

That way, maybe the feeble lakes and swamps 
Of the back country will get plugged into the circuit 
And not just the major events but the whole incredible 
Mass of everything happening simultaneously and pairing off, 

Channeling itself into history, will unroll 

As carefully and as casually as a conversation in the next room, 

And the purity of today will invest us like a breeze, 

Only be hard, spare, ironical: something one can 
Tip one’s hat to and still get some use out of. 
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The parade is turning into our street. 

My stars, the burnished uniforms and prismatic 
Features of this instant belong here. The land 
Is pulling away from the magic, glittering coastal towns 
To an aforementioned rendezvous with August and December. 
The hunch is it will always be this way, 

The look, the way things first scared you 
In the night light, and later turned out to be, 

Yet still capable, all the same, of a narrow fidelity 
To what you and they wanted to become: 

No sighs like Russian music, only a vast unravelling 
Out toward the junctions and to the darkness beyond 
To these bare fields, built at today’s expense. 


John Ashbery 


On the United States, Considered as a Landscape 


TO THE PAINTERS: 

Not a building, this earth, not a cage, 
these waters: the country is 
a body, to be treated so: when 

the weather is mild, think 
of the past, when the weather is mean, 
think of the future. Men do 
thus, and evolve a metropolis 

from litter: leaves, straw, floating 
bottles and boxes, a mainland which, 
like anything else, cannot 
be made all at once to drop its rags, 
suddenly to stand naked, 
fully disclosed. Time—it has taken 
time to collect in wide pools 
even the beginnings, skeleton 
and cartilage, arteries 
and bladder: if our Sublime cannot 
rise above such things as beer 
cans and plastic picnic forks, it is 
not all we say, it cannot 
really be the God in which we trust. 
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Who creates by transforming, until 
we know the joy of having 
ourselves—the Master of Qualified 
Assertion puts it this way— 
having ourselves been created by 
whatever has been endured 
and mastered in the past: agreement 
with reality is not 
necessarily agreeable, 

but there may be in the world 
around us things (is a beach a thing? 

a river between red bluffs?) 
which solace as well as any ruin 
could, or the funeral rites 
of Phocion, say, in the distance . . . 

Maybe there is no difference, 
among us, between the God and his 

Temple—that would be success, 
the undemeaned American thing 
our Master of Dogmatic 
Doubt calls the bravery to be new. 


We have another Master, hear him— 
he is neither qualified 
nor dogmatic, he is a man there, 

on the scene: “A good day here, 
amid the sand and salt, a steady 

breeze setting in from the sea, 
the sun shining, the sedge odor, noise 
of the surf, a mixture of 
hissing and booming, the milk-white crests 
curling over. Leisurely 
I bathed and had a naked ramble 
as of old on the warm gray 
shore, my companions off in a boat 
in deeper water (I hailed 
my friends with Jupiter’s menaces 

against the gods, from Homer).” 
Even Walt requires a god—requires 

Homer, Pope’s Homer! to make 
the moment more than facts that harass 
like flies, buzz but do not sing. 

Have we said yet what we had to say? 


Are we at home here, have we made this 
our place? Following the lines 
between the States, a plane gave Gertrude 
Stein her vision, “made it right 
that I had always been with cubism and 
everything that came after.” 

Straight lines (“compare them to the others, 
the ones that go all over, 
nothing neat and clean like the maps of 
America”) and Indian names 
no one knows, only recognizes, 

Latin names who remembers? 
Looking back we do not remember 

ourselves but the neighborhoods 
we lived in and the things there we knew 
(is a marsh a thing? and what 
the sun makes of western windows, pane 
after pane igniting?). How 
much we belong to the past we learn 
only when we have labored 
to survive and prevail without it. 


Keeping up with the body, then, till 
it falls where it may, we know 
what our exertions teach: everyone 

who makes something new does harm 
to something old. Inside what we make, 
or what we have made, inside 
our work is another work trying 
to get out. We help it out, 
doing harm, for we are not at home 
in this literal climate, 
terrain without metaphor, without 
reference to preference: 
the leaves are too green and the rocks 
too red, the sea around us 
is a sea of silent blasphemies. 

It is all too new for us, 
and somehow too old as well: we are 
not safe here, and we know it. 

Our knowledge is our hope, as we look 
out the window and over 
the cliff. . . We change and, ourselves changing, 
change what we see: this beloved, 
defiled and continuing body. 


Richard Howard 
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5. Vincent Arcilesi, Grand Canyon, Oil on canvas, 48" x 60" 
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8. Jack Beal, Chincoteague Refuge, Pastel on paper, 48" x 52‘ 
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16. Robert Birmelin, The Dalles Dam-Evening, Acrylic on canvas, 33 Vi" x 5314" 
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18. John Button, Spillway: Shasta Dam , Oil on canvas, 84" x 60' 















21. John Clem Clarke, Saw Mill, Oil on canvas, 70" x 88" 
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22. Arthur Coppedge, Race Run, Graphite on paper, 17" x 28 
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24. Ralston Crawford, Utah, Oil on canvas, 36" x 50' 







26. Edwin Dickinson, Newcombs Hollow, Oil on canvas, 20" x 23" 
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30. Janet Fish, Rock Crystals, Oil on canvas, 54" x 80' 


























































































35. Richard Haas, View of Fort Jefferson and Powder Magazine, Watercolor on paper, MVi" x 32" 
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40. Robert Jordan, Crawford. Notch from Webster Cliff Oil on canvas, 40 x 54 
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42. Alex Katz, Moose, Oil on canvas, 78" x 144 
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44. Daniel Lang, The Columbia River at Fort Spokane, Oil on canvas, 64" x 50' 






















50. Ellen Lanyon, Everglades, Acrylic on canvas, 72" x 144" (two panels) 
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51. Alfred Leslie, View from the Summit Tower on Mount Greylock, Oil on canvas, 108" x 132' 
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56. Ann McCoy, Nuit de Feu, Colored pencil on acrylic-coated paper mounted on canvas, 90" x 156" 
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55. Willard Midgette, Powwow, Oil on canvas, 108" x 309" 
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58. Don Nice, Bison, Watercolor on canvas, 82" x 138' 



















62. Philip Pearlstein, White House Ruin-Morning, Oil on canvas, 60" x 60' 


















61. Philip Pearlstein, White House Ruin-Afternoon, Oil on canvas, 60" x 60" 













64. Fairfield Porter, The Cliffs of Isle au Haut, Oil on canvas, 72" x 62 








68. Roy Schnackenberg, Mount Brooks With Roses, Oil on canvas, 80" x 50' 




69. Fritz Scholder, American Portrait With Peace Pipe, Acrylic on canvas, 80" x 68' 









70. Ben Schonzeit, Continental Divide, Acrylic on canvas in two panels, 84" x 84" each 
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71. Johan Sellenraad, The Maze, Acrylic on canvas, three panels, 92" x 61", 92" x 57", 92" x 61" 
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73. Wayne Thiebaud, Yosemite Valley Ridge, Oil on canvas, 72' x36 
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William Allan (b. Everett, Washington, 1936) 

1. Denali, Acrylic on canvas, 64" x 77" 

Through moody and enigmatic clouds, the form of Mt. McKinley 
barely emerges. Called by the Indians of Alaska “Denali,” meaning 
“the high one,” the mountain rises to the impressive height of 
20,320 feet above sea level. (See also cat. no. 68) 

National Park Service 

2. Sockeye Salmon, Brooks River, Alaska, watercolor on paper, 

30"x 40" 

Innumerable streams and lakes of southwestern Alaska teem with 
salmon, lunker rainbow trout, and grayling. The area around the 
Alaska Peninsula and Katmai National Monument is considered a 
fisherman’s paradise. 

National Park Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau of Land 
Management 

Lennart Anderson (b. Detroit, Michigan, 1928) 

3. Michigan Landscape , oil on canvas, 25" x 30 

In these lyrical representations of the landscape Anderson captures 
the tranquility of Michigan’s Sleeping Bear Dunes National 
Lakeshore. 

4. Dune, Michigan , oil on canvas, 14" x 18' 

National Park Service 

Vincent Arcilesi (b. St. Louis, Missouri, 1932) 

5. Grand Canyon, oil on canvas, 48" x 60" 

The craggy landscape of the Grand Canyon is viewed from points 
along the North Rim in Grand Canyon National Park, Arizona. 
Arcilesi captures the beauty of one of the most celebrated scenic 
wonders in the world. One mile deep and 18 miles wide, the can- 
yon was carved through the earth and rock by the Colorado River 
over a period of perhaps 10 million years. Nowhere else in the 
world is there such a spectacular example of the erosive power of 
rushing water. (See also cat. no. 64) 

6. View from Point Imperial, oil on canvas, 48" x 60" 

National Park Service 

7. Angel's Landing, oil on canvas, 36" x 40" 

Projecting into space like a huge monument, Angel’s Landing is 
one of the many unusual rock formations found in Zion National 
Park, southern Utah. 

National Park Service. 


Jack Beal (b. Richmond, Virginia, 1931) 

8. Chincoteague Refuge, Pastel on paper, 48" x 52" 

In a series of pastels made by the artist on a trip through his native 
Virginia, Beal focused upon the diverse activities and areas of 
interest pertinent to the Geological Survey, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Bureau of Mines, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and the National Park Service. 

9. The Vegetable Garden and Stables at Mt. Vernon, pastel on paper, 

48"x 52" 

10. Pamunkey Indian Country, pastel on paper, 48" x 52" 

11. Mi!i on York River, pastel on paper, 48" x 52" 

12. Peaks of Otter, pastel on paper, 48" x 52" 

13. Strip Mine at Norton, pastel on paper, 48" x 52" 

14. Still Life with Rocks, pastel on paper, IWi" x 29Vi" 

Robert Bechtle (b. San Francisco, California, 1932) 

15. A gua Caliente Nova, oil on canvas, 48" x 69" 

With photographic realism, Bechtle records a view of the mouth of 
Palm Canyon, situated in the Reservation of the Agua Caliente 
Band of Mission Indians near Palm Springs, California. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Robert Birmelin (b. Newark, New Jersey, 1933) 

16. The Dalles Dam — Evening, acrylic on canvas, 331/2" x 531/2" 

One of the dams along the Columbia River producing hydroelec¬ 
tric power marketed by the Department of the Interior through its 
Bonneville Power Administration. The BPA markets the electric 
power generated at more than 30 Federally-built dams throughout 
the Pacific Northwest. 

17. The Dalles Dam — Morning, acrylic on canvas, 40" x 72" 

Bonneville Power Administration 

John Button (b. San Francisco, California, 1929) 

18. Spillway: Shasta Dam, oil on canvas, 84" x 60" 

Shasta is the key structure of a series of dams along the Sacramento 
River and its tributaries. They provide water for multiple purposes 
including irrigation of farmlands in the Central Valley of 
California, the improvement of fish and wildlife habitat, the estab¬ 
lishment of new recreational areas, and the generation of hydro¬ 
electric poser. 

Bureau of Reclamation, Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation 
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19. The Final Redwoods , oil on canvas, 84" x 60" 

The coast redwoods, tallest of all trees, grow as high as 367 feet 
and have lived for as long as 2,000 years. Although they were once 
found in many parts of the world, they now grow as a natural forest 
only in a narrow strip along the northern California coast and in 
southern Oregon. They have been saved through the efforts of sev¬ 
eral organizations including the Save-the-Redwoods League and 
through the establishment of State Parks and, recently, the Red¬ 
wood National Park. 

National Park Service 

Vija Celmins (b. Latvia, 1939) 

20. Glacier Bay, graphite on acrylic ground, 30" x 60" 

The 18 active tidewater glaciers in Glacier Bay National Monu¬ 
ment, Alaska, are the remnants of the last Ice Age, dating back 
4,000 years. The glaciers advance and retreat in accordance with 
climatic changes. Tidal waters undermine the terminus or snout of 
the glaciers causing great blocks of ice to shear off and crash into 
the sea 

Geological Survey, National Park Service 

John Clem Clarke (b. Bend, Oregon, 1937) 

21. Saw Mill, oil on canvas, 70" x 88" 

This lumber mill is owned and operated by the Confederated 
Tribes of the Warm Springs Indian Reservations, Oregon. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Arthur Coppedge (b. Brooklyn, New York, 1938) 

22. Race Run, graphite on paper, 17" x 28" 

Race Point, named for the rip currents caused by the ebb and flow 
of the tides in Race Run, is the point where the Atlantic Ocean 
meets Cape Cod Bay. It is currently part of the Cape Cod National 
Seashore in Massachusetts. Race Point, near the once-dreaded 
Peaked Hill Bars, was considered, like Cape Hatteras, “the Grave¬ 
yard of the Atlantic” in the days of sail. 

23. Race Point Light, oil on canvas, 12" x 16" 

National Park Service, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 

Ralston Crawford (b. Saint Catherines, Ontario, 1906) 

24. Utah, oil on canvas, 36" x 50" 

Crawford has selected as his source the beautiful rock formations in 
Canyonlands National Park, Utah to create a hard edge abstrac¬ 
tion of rich color. (See also cat. no. 71) 

National Park Service 
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25. Hoover Dam, oil on canvas, 40" x 30" 

Simplified into schematic form, the painting represents the power 
equipment and structures at Hoover Dam on the Colorado River, 
the first great multiple purpose dam built by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

Bureau of Reclamation 

Edwin Dickenson (b. Seneca Falls, New York, 1891) 

26. Newcombs Hollow, oil on canvas, 20" x 23" 

Through muted tone and loose brushstrokes, Dickenson conveys 
the feeling of airiness and atmosphere experienced along the ocean 
shore, the “great beach” of Cape Cod National Seashore, 
Massachusetts. 

27. Guinea Boat , oil on canvas, 25" x 30" 

National Park Service, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 

Rackstraw Downes (b. England, 1939) 

28. The Coke Works at Clairton, Pa. , oil on canvas, 18W' x 46^2 " 
Viewed from the elevation of a hill, Downes painted the industrial 
landscape of billowing smoke and reflecting water. The scene, on 
the Monongahela River near Pittsburgh, portrays the largest “slot- 
oven” plant in the world, where coal is converted to coke for the 
production of steel and chemicals for industrial use. 

Bureau of Mines 

Richard Estes (b. Evanston, Illinois, 1936) 

29. B & O, oil on canvas, 48" x 60" 

The view of a Philadelphia street is recorded with crystalline clar¬ 
ity and precise observation of detail. The restored Head House 
Market and Square in the background are sites designated a 
National Historic Landmark. 

National Park Service 

Janet Fish (b. Boston, Massachusetts, 1938) 

30. Rock Crystals , oil on canvas, 54" x 80" 

Mineral samples from various parts of the United States. 

Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines 

Jane Freilicher (b. New York, New York, 1924) 

31. Wetlands and Dunes , oil on canvas, 68" x 80" 

The quiet lushness of America’s salt marsh country is revealed in 
the landscape of the Morton Wildlife Refuge, eastern Long Island, 
New York. 

Fish and Wildlife Service 



Sidney Goodman (b. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1936) 

32. Incinerator , oil on canvas, 451/2" x 97 Vi” 

‘Incinerator’ depicts the process of converting trash to solid wastes, 
our country’s only increasing mineral resource. 

Bureau of Mines 

33. Project at Scranton , oil on canvas, 60" x 60" 

A scene in the anthracite coal mining region of northeastern 
Pennsylvania, where coal from a mine is being prepared for 
market. 

Bureau of Mines 

Nancy Graves (b. Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 1940) 

34. Painting: U.S.A. , acrylic, oil, and gold leaf on canvas, 65" x 320" 
(five panels) 

Satellite photographs of the American Continent provided the 
source material for this painting. The Geological Survey’s EROS 
program employs satellite photography and remote sensing data to 
analyze the earth’s resources. Many of the programs of the Depart' 
ment of the Interior employ the data to improve the management 
of the earth’s resources and protect its environment. 

EROS data is used to advantage by nearly every agency and 
office of the Department of the Interior. 

Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines, Bureau of Reclamation, Bonne - 
ville Power Administration, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, National Park Service, Bureau of Land Management 

Richard Haas (b. Spring Green, Wisconsin, 1936) 

3 5. View of Fort fefferson and Powder Magazine , watercolor on paper, 
141/2" x 32" 

In a series of watercolors, ranging from an aerial view, detail, and 
interior view, Haas represents Fort Jefferson, the largest 19th cen- 
tury American Coastal Fort. Situated in the Dry Tortugas, 70 
miles west of Key West, Florida, the fort stands today in its uncom- 
pleted state. 

36. The Fort — Airview, watercolor on paper, 20" x 321/2" 

37. Archway , watercolor on paper, 151/2" x 23" 

National Park Service 

38. View of Statehouse and Boston Common , watercolor on paper, 
2iy 2 "x 16^2" 

The “common ground” of Boston, among the country’s oldest pub' 
lie lands, was once used by colonists for duels, hangings, grazing 
livestock, and by British soldiers as a training field. In the back' 
ground is Bulfinch’s facade of the Boston Statehouse and in the 
foreground the ornate Brewer fountain (the original of which was 


made for the Paris Exposition of 1855). Today the area has been 
preserved as public parklands and gardens. 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 

John Heliker (b. Yonkers, New York, 1909) 

39. Acadia , oil on canvas, 60" x 62" 

The open expanse of sky, beach, and rocky landscape characterizes 
the view in Acadia National Park, Maine. (See also cat. no. 65) 
National Park Service 

Robert Jordan (b. Floral Park, New York, 1925) 

40. Crawford Notch from Webster Cliff , oil on canvas, 40" x 54" 

The Appalachian National Scenic Trail transverses the wilderness 
of the Appalachian Mountain Range from Mount Katahdin, 

Maine to Springer Mountain, Georgia. Its course winds through 
the most primitive and scenic areas of fourteen states in eastern 
America, such as this spot in New Hampshire. (See also cat. no. 50) 

41. The Ellis River in Pinkham Notch , oil on canvas, 36" x 48" 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, National Park Service 

Alex Katz (b. New York, New York, 1927) 

42. Moose, oil on canvas, 78" x 144" 

This moose is typical of the wildlife that roam free at Moosehom 
National Wildlife Refuge in northern Maine. 

Fish and Wildlife Service 

Gabriel Laderman (b. Brooklyn, New York, 1929) 

43. Slinkard Valley , oil on canvas, 28" x 36" 

This valley is in the public domain south of Lake Tahoe, along the 
Califomia'Nevada border. The public domain is our last frontier, 
the last Federal lands to survive the land rush days and the estab' 
lishment of national parks, forests, and refuges. Despite their 
depletion, the public lands still cover a vast area of open space and 
wilderness—some 450 million acres in all. They are administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management, custodian of the greatest 
expanse of land in the country. 

Bureau of Land Management 

Daniel Lang (b. Tulsa, Oklahoma, 1932) 

44. The Columbia River at Fort Spokane , oil on canvas, 64" x 50" 

This spot in east central Washington is where the Spokane River 
joins the Columbia. Fort Spokane, the site of an old frontier fort, 
is maintained by the National Park Service as part of the Coulee 
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Dam National Recreation Area. The river here is actually part of 
the 150 mile long reservoir behind the Grand Coulee Dam. 

Bureau of Reclamation, National Park Service 

45. Banks Lake, oil on canvas, 80" x 62" 

The history of Banks Lake is a lesson in geology. When Ice Age 
glaciers blocked the course of the Columbia River, the waters built 
up behind the ice barrier until they topped the rim of the Colum- 
bia gorge, gouging new streambeds as they sought new outlets to 
the sea. As glaciers retreated and the Columbia returned to its nat¬ 
ural bed, these gorges became dry “coulees.” The largest, the 
Grand Coulee, has refilled as a result of the construction of Grand 
Coulee Dam, and is now called Banks Lake. Water stored behind 
Grand Coulee Dam irrigates the Columbia Basin Project lands in 
central Washington State. 

Bureau of Reclamation, Bonneville Power Administration 

46. Long Lake , oil on paper, 23" x 31" 

Long Lake is an extension of the Columbia Basin Project’s main 
canal. Irrigation water flows through Long Lake at the rate of over 
four million gallons per minute. After it has been pumped up from 
behind Grand Coulee Dam into Banks Lake, it flows naturally into 
Long Lake and then to the project’s vast irrigated lands. 

Bureau of Reclamation 

47. Moses Lake, oil on paper, 23" x 31" 

Moses Lake is a natural body of water in the midst of the Columbia 
Basin Project lands. Return flows from irrigated lands at the upper 
end of the project run into Moses Lake. There, they are controlled 
and released again to irrigate additional terrain at the lower end of 
the project. Eventually, large volumes of return flow from the proj¬ 
ect’s irrigated lands move into formerly dry gulches, improving the 
fish and wildlife habitat and recreational resources. 

Bureau of Reclamation, Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation 

48. The Columbia River at Coyote Rapids , oil on paper, 23" x 31" 

This is a view of the Columbia River near Moses Lake in central 
Washington. Columbia Basin Project lands are in the background. 
Bureau of Reclamation 

49. Desolation Canyon, oil on paper, 23" x 31" 

Although it is situated in a remote section of Green River in east- 
central Utah, Desolation Canyon is well-known to white water 
raftsmen. The public lands on the west bank of the canyon are pre¬ 
served and administered for recreation. On the east bank are the 
territories of the Uintah and Ouray Indian Reservation. 

Bureau of Land Management, Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Ellen Lanyon (b. Chicago, Illinois, 1926) 

50. Everglades, acrylic on canvas, 72" x 144" (two panels) 

The Everglades National Park extends through much of southern 
Florida, from the Tamiami Trail to Cape Sable. It is a vast river of 
sawgrass, fresh water sloughs and “hammocks” of higher ground. 
Near the coast, fresh and salt water merge and sawgrass gives way 
to mangrove swamps. Many of the birds and animals inhabiting 
this subtropical wilderness are seldom seen elsewhere in the United 
States. 

National Park Service, Fish and Wildlife Service 

Alfred Leslie (b. New York, New York, 1927) 

51. View from Summit Tower on Mount Grey lock , oil on canvas, 

108"x 132" 

This view from a mountaintop in western Massachusetts is charac¬ 
teristic of innumerable vistas that have made the Appalachian 
National Scenic Trail a famous attraction to thousands of hikers. 
(See also cat. nos. 40 and 41) 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, National Park Service 

Michael Mazur (b. New York, New York, 1935) 

52. Cabbage Palm, pastel on paper, 42" x 54" 

The Wassaw National Wildlife Refuge is part of a complex of 
Georgia coastal refuges. Wassaw Island and its adjacent salt 
marshes were donated to the Federal government by the Nature 
Conservancy. The area is now preserved as an unspoiled wilderness 
where several threatened and endangered species find protection. 
The salt marshes and tidal creeks of Wassaw are an important seg¬ 
ment of a rich estuarine ecosystem that is one of Georgia’s most 
valuable natural resources. 

53. Palmetto Grove, Wassaw Island, pastel on paper, 72" x 91" 

54. Palmetto, oil on board, 40" x 30V2" 

Fish and Wildlife Service 

Willard Midgette (b. Baltimore, Maryland, 1937) 

55. Powwow, oil on canvas, 108" x 309" (three panels) 

Navajo Indian dancers are portrayed with onlookers in a lodge near 
Window Rock, Arizona. Indians in casual pose and contemporary 
dress are contrasted with colorfully costumed figures participating 
in an ancestral dance. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Ann McCoy (b. Boulder, Colorado, 1946) 

56. Nuit de Feu , colored pencil on acrylic-coated paper mounted on 
canvas, 90" x 156" 

An underwater view of living coral reef in Hawaii is rendered with 
delicacy and precision. Many similar reefs are found in waters adja¬ 
cent to National Parks and Fish and Wildlife Refuges in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Fish and Wildlife Service, National Park Service 

Lowell Nesbitt (b. Baltimore, Maryland, 1933) 

57. Animas Valley ’75, oil on canvas, 90" x 360" (four panels) 

The San Juan Mountains stretch along the upper reaches of the 
Animas River near Silverton, Colorado. The Department of the 
Interior has many interests in this area including weather modifica¬ 
tion, stream flow gaging, public land management, potential min¬ 
eral development, and recreation facilities. (See also cat. no. 70) 
Bureau of Reclamation, Geological Survey, Bureau of Land Manage¬ 
ment, Bureau of Mines, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


Don Nice (b. Visalia, California, 1932) 

58. Bison, watercolor on canvas, 82" x 138" 

It is estimated that between 60 and 70 million buffalo roamed the 
North American continent before the white man came. With the 
settlement of the west and the era of professional hide hunters, the 
herds were systematically slaughtered. By 1900, fewer than 300 
wild buffalo remained in the United States. The numbers dwindled 
until there were only approximately 20 buffalo in the United 
States and 250 in Canada before legal action was taken to save the 
species. Today, more than 20,000 wild buffalo live in protected 
herds. One of the largest herds (1,300 buffalo) is located in Custer 
State Park, South Dakota where Don Nice made watercolor stud¬ 
ies for this painting. 

Bureau of Land Management, Fish and Wildlife Service 

George Nick (b. Rochester, New York, 1927) 

59. Third Powerplant—Before Dawn, oil on canvas, 40" x 60" 

The recently completed Third Powerplant at Grand Coulee Dam, 
on the Columbia River in Washington State is portrayed at dif¬ 
ferent times of the day with varying effects of light and atmos¬ 
phere. (See also cat. no. 45) 

60. Third Powerplant — Sunset, oil on canvas, 40" x 60" 

Bureau of Reclamation, Bonneville Power Administration 


Philip Pearlstein (b. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1924) 

61. White House Ruin — Afternoon, oil on canvas, 60" x 60" 

Canyon de Chelly National Monument, Arizona, is the site of 
numerous prehistoric Pueblo Indian ruins. Pearlstein captures the 
dry heat of the bleaching desert sunlight, the patterns of rock stria- 
tions, and the vast scale of canyon walls that surround the ruins. 

62. White House Ruin —Morning, oil on canvas, 60" x 60" 

National Park Service 

63. Grand Canyon from Moran Point, wash on paper, 29Vz " x 4434” 
Near this location, Thomas Moran first painted the Grand Canyon 
in the 1880’s. His paintings of the scenic wonders of the west were 
instrumental in the passage of legislation that established our first 
National Park at Yellowstone. (See also cat. nos. 5 and 6) 

National Park Service 

Fairfield Porter (b. Winnetka, Illinois, 1907, d. 1975) 

64. The Cliffs of Isle au Haut, oil on canvas, 72" x 62" 

With simplicity and directness, Porter captures the expansiveness 
of Acadia National Park, Maine. (See also cat. no. 39) 

National Park Service 

Joseph Raffael (b. Brooklyn, New York, 1933) 

65. Island Lilies, oil on canvas, 84” x 132" 

Painted with shimmering irridescence, Raffael records the beauty 
of the water lily ponds that are found in the Hanalei and Huleia 
National Wildlife Refuges on the island of Kauai, Hawaii. 

Fish and Wildlife Service 

66. IslandMagic, oil on canvas, 84” x 132” 

Brilliantly colored tropical plants of Hawaii’s rain forests are 
among the many unique sights enjoyed in parks and refuges, such 
as Haleakala National Park on the island of Maui, Hawaii. 

National Park Service, Fish and Wildlife Service 

67. Large Mystic Lily, watercolor on paper, 281 / 2 ” x 38” 

Fish and Wildlife Service 

Roy Schnackenberg (b. Chicago, Illinois, 1934) 

68. Mount Brooks with Roses, oil on canvas, 80" x 50" 

This is a peak in the Alaska Range near Mount McKinley, the 
highest peak in North America. (See also cat. no. 1) 

National Park Service 
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Fritz Scholder (b. Breckenridge, Minnesota, 1937) 

69. American Portrait with Peace Pipe, acrylic on canvas, 80" x 68" 
Working with loose brush strokes and vibrant color, Scholder cap' 
tures the spirit of the Plains Indian. Severely frontal and isolated in 
the painting, the figure appears as an icon—a symbol of the Native 
American. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Ben Schonzeit (b. Brooklyn, New York, 1942) 

70. Continental Divide , acrylic on canvas in two panels, 84" x 84" each 
Schonzeit portrays, in a dyptich, the western and eastern sides of 
the Continental Divide with photographic realism. He transcribes 
sharp focus topographical details and sweeping panoramic views. 

The high mountain slopes and watersheds of the Continental 
Divide in Colorado have always interested Interior agencies as 
areas for research, grazing, mineral development, scenic present 
tion, recreation, and water management. (See also cat. no. 57) 
Bureau of Land Management, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Bureau 
of Mines, Geological Survey, Bureau of Reclamation 

Johan Sellenraad (b. The Netherlands, 1936) 

71. The Maze , acrylic on canvas, three panels, 92" x 61", 92" x 57", 
92"x 61" 

The Maze is an area in the Canyonlands National Park, Utah that 
contains some of the most spectacular and inaccessible scenery in 
the west. 

National Park Service 

Susan Shatter (b. New York, New York, 1943) 

72. Shafer Gooseneck, Colorado River, watercolor on paper, 

461/2" x 9514" 

The public lands and rugged terrain along the Colorado River near 
Moab, Utah are shown in a clear, panoramic view that stretches to 
the horizon. 

Bureau of Land Management 

Wayne Thiebaud (b. Mesa, Arizona, 1920) 

73. Yosemite Valley Ridge, oil on canvas, 72" x 36" 

Thiebaud records the vast scale and precipitous contour of a cliff 
silhouetted against the sky in Yosemite National Park, California. 
National Park Service 
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James Weeks (b. Oakland, California, 1922) 

74. Concord River (North Bridge) , acrylic on canvas, 72" x 72" 
Minuteman National Historical Park, Massachusetts is the site of 
the Revolutionary war battle immortalized in Emerson’s “Concord 
Hymn,” where 

“Once embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard ’round the world.” 

National Park Service 

Neil Welliver (b. Millville, Pennsylvania, 1929) 

75. Anonymous Freshet , oil on canvas, 72" x 72" 

Lush foliage and dense forest are characteristic of the landscape of 
Moosehorn National Wildlife Refuge in Maine’s north woods. 

Fish and Wildlife Service 

John Winslow (b. Washington, D.C., 1938) 

76. Three Views of the Washington Monument, oil on canvas, 68" x 78" 
The monument appears as an incidental theme in a painting of the 
artist’s studio. In a view through the window, it is seen at a glimpse 
from behind the rooftops and is repeated on the postcard held by 
the artist and in his own painting on the canvas. The Washington 
Monument is administered by the National Capital Parks that 
administers more than 600 parks, monuments, and memorials in 
Washington, D.C. and in the immediate surrounding areas. 
National Park Service 

Richard Yarde (b. Boston, Massachusetts, 1939) 

77. Myrtle Street Playground, Sept. I, 1975, watercolor on paper, 

70 3 /4" x 851/2" 

The Myrtle Street Playground is situated in the historic section of 
Boston’s Beacon Hill. The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation has con^ 
tributed substantially to planning and financing this playground’s 
facilities and similarly supports over 5,000 inner city playgrounds 
across the United States. 

78. Myrtle Street Playground, No. 2, Sept. 1, 1975, watercolor on 
paper, 17" x 21" 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
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9. Jack Beal, The Vegetable Garden and Stables at Mount Vernon , 
Pastel on paper, 48" x 52" 


10. Jack Beal, Pamunkey Indian Country , Pastel on paper, 48" x 52" 
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11. Jack Beal, Mill on York River, Pastel on paper, 48 x 52 



12. Jack Beal, Peaks of Otter, Pastel on paper, 48" x 52" 




13. Jack Beal, Strip Mine at Norton , Pastel on paper, 48" x 52" 



14. Jack Beal, Still Life With Rocks, Pastel on paper, 21V 2 " x 29Vz " 
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19. John Button, The Final Redwoods, Oil on canvas, 84" x 60" 














23. Arthur Coppedge, Race Point Light, Oil on canvas, 12" x 16' 
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36. Richard Haas, The Fort-Air view, Watercolor on paper, 20" x 321/2 












37. Richard Haas, Archway , Watercolor on paper, 15V 2 " x 23 



38. Richard Haas, View of Statehouse and Boston Common, 
Watercolor on paper, 2lVi" x I 6 V 2 " 
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41. Robert Jordan, The Ellis River in Pinkham Notch , Oil on canvas, 36" x 48' 




45. Daniel Lang, Banks Lake , Oil on canvas, 80" x 62 
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46. Daniel Lang, Long Lake, Oil on paper, 23" x 31 







47. Daniel Lang, Moses Lake , Oil on paper, 23" x 31 















































67. Joseph Raffael, Large Mystic Lily, Watercolor on paper, 28Vz" x 38' 
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I must study politics and war, that my sons may 
have the liberty to study mathematics and philosophy 
. . . commerce, and agriculture, in order to give 
their children a right to study painting, poetry, 
music, (and) architecture . . . 


John Adams 1780 



















